America Hlspana, know. And oddly enough, this job of clarifica-
tion had to be done by an American novelist and cultural critic
who often Insisted that he had never written a political page in his
life. Xo one else could do It. No one else would be heard, if he tried.
Nevertheless, I put my Despedidz back in ray desk, and went to
the Calle Juncal where the President of the" republic lives in a
nineteenth-century house full of nineteenth-century furniture : huge
China vases and the usual gold-framed paintings on the satin-
covered walls.
He received me cordially, indeed affectionately, in a little salon
heavy with half-faded Sowers. He knew of my travels and wanted
to hear all about them. Too bad I had not visited his province of
Gatarnarca, where the scenery is gorgeous. He launched into a
startlingly sensitive description 'which no American jurist could
equal) of sunset in ihe mountains of his native village. I cut through
as politely as I could, and told him my disquietude for Argentina.
Angustia was the word; and I said it applied to the people. Of
course, said Dr. Castillo: in a world at war. how could people not
feel angustia? 1 knew what he meant. Less than a year before, he had
said: "Foreign problems must not disturb us, for the simple reason
that Argentina Is not, and cannot be5 other than Argentina. Every-
thing outside is a completely different question; a different idea!9 a
different interest." I demurred from the implications of his isola-
tionism. What I fek in the people was a moral disquiet, a moral
diseasej precisely because they knew they were involved in the world
conflict. The folk, I said, felt guilt, as if they were being betrayed
in their birthright. Dr. Castillo assured rue paternally that he knew
his own people. They did not want war. As to Argentina's loyalty
to the Pan-American ideal, I need not repine; he swore to me that
his nation never would fail. I told him the iss;ie \vas not whether
Argentina wanted war, or should go to war. I thought not; I
certainly hoped not. But that was being decided outside the Argen-
tine frontiers. The angustia I spoke of referred to a lack of moral
action; on a level at once deeper and more immediate than war.
Argentina, through its position in America Hispana, had a respon-
sibility of leadership. Here., the people felt they were failing; faere
was the cause of their deep disquiet. Castillo cited the non-belli-
gerency immediately granted to the United States after Pearl
Harbour. It's not enoughj I said. Not clear enough, not strong
enough; and not effective. I was thinking of the continental head-
quarters for fascism, a few blocks away, in the Nazi Embassy.
When I had been with Dr. Castillo an hour and a half, I had
given to the President practically the entire contents not only of my
Farewell, but also of rny little book^ Chart for Rough Watery which he
promised to read.
"I always read for an hour/* he told me, "after 1 go to bed,"
*s A messenger will bring the book before night."
"I shall study it," he promised.